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of its enthusiasts have on the record no 
demonstrable concern for Israel's security, a 
fact that raises serious and unavoidable 
questions about motives. Many others who 
And an American guarantee an attractive 
alternative to measurable moves by Egypt 
adhere to a politics that would make the 
guarantee simply not credible. For a real 
guarantee to Israel might require a declared 
American interest and greater presence than 
the US now maintains in the Indian Ocean, 
the Mediterranean, and the Persian Gulf. 
Moreover, it implies a commitment to pro- 
duce certain weapons and aircraft like the 
big transport planes and more advanced 
fighter planes which may face the as in 
congressional budget-making. One cannot all 
at once credibly support an American guar- 
antee in a very unsettled area while pushing 
for a general retrenchment of our foreign in- 
volvements everywhere else. Nor should it bo 
imagined that the very idea of an American 
guarantee or protective arrangement with 
any country would appear at this moment 
in history as anything more than a bedrag- 
gled remnant of the past. There are many 
to blame for this, not the least the perpetra- 
tors of the Vietnam war. But congressional 
critics of American foreign policy, having be- 
latedly and not very discriminatingly as- 
serted legislative prerogatives against the 
executive, share responsibility for having 
rendered the US incapable of acting deci- 
sively for its own interests and those of its 
allies. 

While there are, then, many objections to 
the US as guarantor of agreements, there is 
everything to be said for the US continuing 
its role as broker between the adversaries. 
Indeed, no power other than America, and 
perhaps no man other than Secretary Kis- 
singer, could aspire to these historic burdens. 
Such achievements as there have been in the 
Middle East are directly attributable to him 
and to his persuasive powers. But the obliga- 
tions that Israel and Egypt now assume In 
negotiations should be to each other, and not 
to Kissinger — if only to preserve his ability 
to function as broker in' future talks. 

Otherwise any violation committed by one- 
side may injure his credibility with the other. 
In an interview with Philip Geyelin of The 
Washington Post, Sadat carried the concept 
of pledges to Kissinger one step further by 
suggesting-^that the secretary personally be 
the guarantor of commitments reached 
through him. Mr. Geyelin thought this to 
reflect “new flexibility” on Sadat's part. 

If Israel is gradually to withdraw from the 
largest portions of the occupied territories, 
then Its enemies will have to persuade Jeru- 
salem that these are not likely to be scenes 
of new battles against Israel’s survival. It is 
fashionable to say — the power of cliches 
again! — that, with modern weapons, territory 
is no guarantee of security. But to think that 
is to have failed to learn one of the primary 
lessons of Indochina. With modern weapons, 
one should understand from the American 
air war against North Vietnam, you can heap 
excruciating torments on a country from 
afar; but unless you can get into its territory 
with conventional weapons and troops you 
cannot capture it or bring it to its knees. 
That is why a small country like Israel, with 
hostile borders straddling in places only a 
few kilometers of its pre-1907 territories, is 
justifiably anxious about exactly where her 
frontiers will be and what armies and hard- 
ware are to be allowed beyond them. Worry- 
ing about particular hills and valleys is no 
trifle for the Israelis;- It Is a bare hour’s 
march from the Jordan River to Jerusalem; 
geography itself seems almost to threaten 
both the agricultural settlements in the 
north and population centers on the coast. 
The clich<5 about the insignificance of terri- 
tory — a distinctly American perception, one 
thinks — ordinarly goes on to assert that the 


only real guarantee of security is genuine 
trust between neighbors. This no doubt is 
true, but that trust can be built best— if 
there is reason to trust at all when neigh- 
bors obligate themselves to each other. 

This is precisely the kind of trust that the 
Secretary of State has been trying to foster. 
It has not been easy in the past, and it will 
not be easier in the immediate future. What 
is likely to develop as Kissinger shuttles back 
and forth between Cairo and Jerusalem is 
something less than optimal movement to- 
ward peace. This realistic expectation has 
provoked in many quarters, and for diverse 
reasons, a backlash against the step-by-step, 
country-by-country structure of Kissingers 
mediation. But much of the pressure to dis- 
pense with these particular negotiations and 
revert to the Geneva conference derives also 
from the fact that it is now open sea son on 
Dr. Kissinger. This has much less t— 
his actual performance than with _ 
eral demoralization of American politics and 
an embarrassed overreaction to an enibarrass- 
ing exaltation of Kissinger’s talent* in the 
past. Sen. Stevenson’s attack on tlfe Secre- 
tary’s attachment to "the myth of*'' 0 ' vom 
personality and iridlspensability” if 


fils own 
under- 


It will probably not be possible to avoid 
Geneva in the long run. But what ultimately 
happens there will be much less Inconsistent 
with a peaceful resolution of the conflict if 
Sadat’s heretical tactics have paid off for him 
and if Israel’s territorial concessions win 
some significant political responses from 
Egypt. 

For this would mean that U.S. diplomacy 
remains the key to an agreement between 
Israel and its neighbors, rather than another 
battered piece of evidence of how Intractable 
their problems are. The awful prospect of 
Geneva without successful negotiations in 
the next stage on the Sinai should not induce 
a desperate Panglosslan optimism about 
these present talks. But it is precisely the 
prospect of a witches’ sabbath in Geneva 
that makes the success of Secretary Kissin- 
ger’s current efforts so vital to those who live 
; die In the Middle East. 
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the senator’s corollary proposal to rfeonvene 
Geneva is not sensible. f 

For the strategy of peace requires^ 
maximization of those Interests of E#pt that 
will keep it out of any future fightifes in the 
Middle East. How much more dvtoult it 
would be to fix on the common cor 


:erns of 


Israel and Egypt In a conference attended by 
the other Arab states and with the Sdoubta- 
ble Gromyko in the chair. Sadait, infect, does 
need peace. In a recent series of espfeially in- 
formative articles in the British uardian, 
David Hirst found Egypt menaced ny "seri- 
ous internal instability ... a grow 1 of vio- 
lence that is untypical of Egyptian >elety . . . 
deep social and economic frust tions, a 
sharpening of class antagonisms i a coun- 
try where, some people now say, ;ontrasts 
between rich and poor are quite as hocking, _ 
if different in nature, as they were 1 the day 
of King Farouk.” This situation Light in- 
cline Sadat to a diversionary adve ;ure; but 
for the moment he has risked the nmity of 
fellow Arabs and alienated his on galn-off- 
again Russian benefactors to pun s Kissin- 
ger’s byways. Consideration for Si it’s diffi- 
culties should not oblige the Israe to over- 
look their own strategic concern but his 
problems do suggest that the co: ng talks 
may begin to unlock the genei ion-long 
political stalemate that has cost so many 
lives. j 

The reconvening of Geneva if ese talks 
were to fail would be a perfect Iting for 
the parties to play to the balconiei with full 
peace plans that don’t give anyl tag. The 
good offices of the United States — Sj “ J ' J 
by failure — would be broken. The* 
then would shift to the Soviet Unj 
with the backing of the Euroj! 

Japan, terrorized by the specter c 
oil embargo, would seek to force ul 
a dictat devoid of the precondition 
ponents of genuine peace. Sadat r 
not be in attendance, pushed by 
history’s stage; or he might be ther 
cause the Soviets allow him once al 
their client. Every disruptive infill 
eluding especially the PLO, whlcl 
shows signs of decline despite its | 
on Manhattan's East River, will 
fore; and the king of Saudi 
frantically be trundling his billion 
those aiming in the end to undfl 
eagerly as they would undo Israel. 1 
cally the king would also then be da 
Ice for the Russians who need the f 

Geneva and the vehicle of the PLO j, 

themselves on Israel’s eastern borders, a 
standing Irritant playing for stakes incom- 
patible with a decent settlement. 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, Match 5, 1975 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, as a part 
of my legislative efforts to safeguard the 
privacy of individuals, I have sponsored 
legislation to control the use of poly- 
graph testing in employment. I have 
recently amended H.R. 564 and reintro- 
duced it as H.R. 2596, which places an 
absolute prohibition on such testing. A 
report on polygraph testing in employ- 
ment by the Committee on Federal Leg- 
islation of the New York State Bar 
Association has been invaluable in the 
recasting of this bill. Because it has been 
so instrumental, I am including the text 
of the report, as follows. 

Report op the Committee on Federal Legis- 
lation on Polygraph Testing in Employ- 
ment* 

Use op polygraph by employers 
Employees in both the public and private 
employment sector in the United States are 
increasingly being forced to submit to poly- 
graph testing In connection with seeking 
employment and thereafter for varied rea- 
sons while employed. 1 It is reported that 
each year approximately 200,000 persons in 
private employment — as well as thousands 
of other employees in federal, state and local 
governments — take polygraph examinations. 2 
Employers frequently Justify the use of poly- 
graph testing on the grounds that It (a) 
ferrets out undesirable applicants for em- 
ployment and (b) constitutes a useful device 
to assist employers In security matters.’ Not 
surprisingly, the polygraph service business 
has been growing. It is estimated that there 
are now between 4,000 and 5,000 polygraph 
practitioners in the United States. 4 

The polygraph machine, or lie detector as 
it is commonly called, attempts to analyze a 
machine’s reaction to the uncontrolled vari- 
ations in physiological responses, such as 
blood pressure, perspiration flow and breath- 
ing, generated in the subject by emotional 
stress caused by requiring the subject to 
reply to questions propounded by the poly- 
graph operator.’ Thus, in the employment 
context, the usual practice is for the poly- 
graph operator to ask the employee a series 
of probing questions relating to personally 
sensitive areas such as the employee’s family 
background, sex life, political views and 
personal relations. Such questioning usually 

Footnotes at end of article. 
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covers a much broader area of Inquiry than 
is normally followed by law enforcement 
agents. To illustrate — In the law enforce- 
ment area, polygraph examinations are nor- 
mally limited to determining whether an 
individual is replying truthfully to ques- 
tions specifically relating to whether the 
subject did or did not commit a particularly 
alleged act of criminal conduct. 

The principal objections to the use of 
polygraph testing in the employment context 
may be summarized as follows: (a) Neither 
the reliability of the data obtained from poly- 
graph testing nor the validity of the conclu- 
sions drawn therefrom has been scientifically 
established; (b) the use of polygraph test- 
ing infringes upon an individual’s personal 
autonomy and privacy; and (c) the com- 
pulsory use of polygraph testing, because of 
the need to strap a person to a machine and 
ask him a wide range of questions, constitutes 
an affront to the Individual’s sense of per- 
sonal dignity. Other arguments raised against 
the use of polygraph testing are that It vio- 
lates the fundamental view that "one Is in- 
nocent until proven guilty,” that It forces 
the subject into a position of self-incrimina- 
tion, and that It represents an illegal search 
and seizure of the subjects thoughts, at- 
titudes and beliefs' 

While the use of polygraph testing may in 
some instances ease personnel administra- 
tion and assist In maintaining security, there 
appear to be alternative means available to 
the employer to accomplish these alms such 
as the use of less restricted pre-employment 
interviews, the careful assessment of refer- 
ences, the investigation of prior work his- 
tory, the creation of probationary work trial 
periods and the use of a wide variety of read- 
ily available security procedures and devices. 
Although use of the lie detector test may be 
the least costly method,’ the economic sav- 
ings alone are not large enough to Justify 
Its use. 

LEGAL STATUS OP POLYGRAPH TEST 

Polygraph test results have almost uni- 
formly been barred as evidentiary material 
In both the federal 8 and state • courts, chief- 
ly on the ground that such data is scientifi- 
cally unreliable. Interestingly, J. Edgar 
Hoover, the late director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, publicly expressed an 
opinion that polygraph tests were scientifi- 
cally unreliable," Similarly, there is ample 
evidence indicating that arbitrators, particu- 
larly in the labor arbitration field, have re- 
jected polygraph testing data as admissible 
evidence in arbitration proceedings. 11 At 
present, 15 states have made the use of the 
polygraph tests in the employment context 
Illegal, unless it can be established that an 
employee has voluntarily consented to sub- 
mit to such a test. 11 Another 17 states have 
chosen to regulate polygraph operators 
through comprehensive licensing statutes 
which require the creation of regulatory 
boards for the certification of polygraph op- 
erators. 11 

These boards normally have the power to 
revoke for stated reasons licenses previously 
granted. While over the last several years 
bills on the subject have been Introduced in 
the New York State Legislature, no bill has 
been passed either making the polygraph test 
illegal in the employment context or creat- 
ing a regulatory scheme to govern polygraph 
use. 14 

Several legal writers have expressed the 
view that the use of polygraph testing on a 
compulsory basis In the employment context 
violates the federal constitutional rights of 
the subject, under the First, Fourth, Fifth 
and Fourteenth Amendments to the Federal 
Constitution. 18 Support for this position may 
be found in the Supreme Court decision in 
Griswold v. Connecticut , la which held uncon- 
stitutional a Connecticut state statute for- 
bidding the dissemination of birth control 


informatiin and the use of contraceptive 
devices. The Supreme Court found that the 
Connecticut statute violated the constitu- 
tional right of privacy of the litigants. The 
Court noted that requiring an individual to 
expose his beliefs, attitudes and associations 
chills the free exercise of First Amendment 
constitutional rights. However, the constitu- 
tionality of the polygraph test has not yet 
been litigated. 

H.R. 688. PROHIBITING POLYGRAPH TESTING 

H.R. 688 was introduced in the 93d Con- 
gress by Representative Koch on January 3, 
1973 and has been referred to the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. Previous attempts 
in earlier Congresses to regulate polygraph 
testing have been unsuccessful. 1 ’ H.R. 688 
makes It unlawful for any employee of a 
federal governmental agency or of a depart- 
ment or for any person employed by an entity 
engaged in a business affecting Interstate 
commerce to “require or request, or to at- 
tempt to require or request," any Individual 
applying for employment or any Individual 
presently employed to take any polygraph 
test In connection with his services or duties, 
or in connection with such individual’s ap- 
plication for employment. This bill also 
makes it unlawful for the employer (whether 
governmental agency or private employer) to 
deny employment to, to deny promotion to, 
to discipline, or to discharge (or to threaten 
any of the aforesaid) any employee who re- 
fuses or fails to submit to a requested poly- 
graph test. The willful violation of this pro- 
posed law is a misdemeanor punishable by 
a fine of up to $1,000 or Imprisonment not 
exceeding one year, or both. 

In addition, H.R. 688 provides that the em- 
ployee or prospective employee who- Is ag- 
grieved by violations or threatened viola- 
tions of the provisions of H JR. 688 may bring 
a civil action against the offending employee 
of the governmental agency or the private 
employer for injunctive relief or for damages 
In his own behalf or as a class action In the 
appropriate United States District Court. 

RECOMMENDATIONS RELATING TO H.R. 68 B 

The Committee supports in principle the 
adoption of H.R. 688, 18 but suggests that the 
Bill be amended to prohibit absolutely the 
use of polygraph testing In the employment 
context, thereby precluding the use of the 
polygraph test even If the employee “volun- 
tarily” consents to submit to It. This sug- 
gestion Is offered because of the dubious 
validity ascribed to any consent obtained 
from an employee In view of the pressures 
and the weaker bargaining position of the 
employee in his relationship with his em- 
ployer. If this revision is not accepted, con- 
sideration might be given to adding a proviso 
to H.R. 688 that any reference In the em- 
ployee's files and records or any written 
notation by the employer of a refusal by the 
employee to consent to a polygraph test must 
be expunged. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Robert C. Miller, Chairman, Theodore W. 
Allis, J. Raymond Bell, Mark K. Benen- 
son, John C. Bivona, Joseph P. Burke, 
William F. Connell, John P. Cuddahy, 
A. W. Driver, Jr., Stephen V. Dubin, 
James W. Fay, Gerard Flshberg, Alan 
W. Granwell, Joel B. Harris, Robert N. 
Landes, Ronald B. Mole, Michael J. 
O’Connor, John F. Reilly, Leslie Stein- 
au. III, Robert L. Tooker, Robert R. 
Troup, Robert H. Werbel. 

FOOTNOTES 

* This report is based on the work of the 
Subcommittee on Polygraph Testing in Em- 
ployment, Robert N. Landes, Chairman. 
Neither the Executive Committee nor the 
New York State Bar Association as a whole 
has taken any position on these recommen- 
dations. 

‘N.T, Times, October 29, 1972 at p. 3 of 


Sunday Business and Financial Review. For 
a thorough discussion of the legal aspects of 
polygraph testing see Alan F. Westln, Privacy 
and Freedom (1967), Chapter Nine, “Truth 
Through Stress,” 211-241 (hereinafter cited 
as “Westln”) ; and Donald H, J. Hermann III, 
Privacy, The Prospective Employee, and Em- 
ployment Testing; The Need to Restrict Poly- 
graph and Personality Testing, 47 Washing- 
ton Law Review, 73-153 (1971) (hereinafter 
cited as “Hermann”) , 

1 N.Y. Times, November 22, 1971 at p. 1 and 
p. 45. 

3 See Westln at 236-237; Hermann 73-74. 
See also Inbau and Reid, The Lie-Detector 
Techniques; A Valuable Investigative Aid, 50 
A.B.A.J. 470 (1964). For a discussion of sci- 
entifically Improved versions of the poly- 
graph machine see Edsin.V'The Week In Re- 
view,” N.Y. Times, November 28, 1971. 

4 N.Y. Times, supra, footnote 2. 

-See Skolnick, Scientific Theory and Sci- 
entific Evidence: An Analysis of Lie -Detec- 
tion, 70 Yale L.J. 694 (1961) : “The scientific 
basis for lie detection Is questionable. There 
seems to be little evidence that upholds the 
claim to a regular relationship between lying 
and emotion; there Is even less to support 
the conclusion that precise inferences can be 
drawn from the relationship between emo- 
tional change and physiological response.” 
“Whatever the unconditional accuracy of the 
lie detector, the number of false positives it 
diagnoses Is going to be related to the num- 
ber of true positives in the population being 
tested. This fact could make the use of lie 
detectors, even if they had high uncondi- 
tional accuracy, questionable In those situa- 
tions — such as personal screening — In which 
there are few positives in the population." 

See also Hermann at 77-88; Westln at 211- 
212 . 

“ See monograph sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union entitled “The Use 
of Polygraphs as ’Lie Detectors’ In Private 
industry (1972)” prepared by Brown and 
Carlson. 

’According to one source, the average lie 
detector test costs $25 compared with a fee 
in excess of $100 for a routine background 
search covering a prospective employee. 
N. Y. Times, October 29, 1972 at p. 3 of Sun- 
day Business and Financial Review. 

8 See' Frye v. United States,. 293 F. 1013 
(D.C. Clr. 1923). But In two recent federal 
district court decisions, United States v. 
Ridling (U.S. Dist. Ct. E. Mich., Oct 8, 1972) 
and United States v. Zeigler (U.S. Dist. Ct., 
Dist. of Columbia, October 10, 1972) , evidence 
jf polygraph test results were ruled admis- 
sible where defendants, who voluntarily took 
such tests, wished to offer the results In sup- 
port of their respective defenses. See discus- 
sion of these two cases in the New York Law 
Journal, p. 4, October 27, 1072. See also 
discussion abotit similar California decision 
in New York Law Journal, November 10, 1972. 

" For example, People v. Forte, 279 N.Y. 294 
11938) ; State v. Bohner, 210 Wls. 651 ( 1933) ; 
People v. Becker, 300 Mich. 562 (1942); and 
State V; Cole, 35 Mo. 181 (1946); People v. 
Leone, 25 N.Y. 2d 511 (1969) ; People v. Jacob- 
-ore. Queens County, Supreme Court, Crim- 
inal Term (1972) as discussed by New York 
.-aw Journal, November 15, 1972. 

10 Warren Commission Report, p. 815. 

11 For example, Marathon Elec. Mfg. Corp , 
31 Lab. Arb. 1040 (1959); United Mills, Inc., 
63-1 CCHLab. Arb. 8179 (Miller 1968); Ram- 
sey Steel Co., Inc., 66-CCH Lab. Arb. 8310 

Carmichael 1966); Safeway Inwood Service 
fitatlon, 44 LA 769 (Kornblum 1965). How- 
ever, evidence of a polygraph test was ad- 
mitted but not given significant weight, In 
Owens Corning Flberglas Corp., 67-1 CCH 
Lab. Arb. 8378 (Doyle 1967). 

11 Alaska Stat. § 23.10.037 (1964) ; Cal. Labor 
code § 432.2 (1953); Conn. Gen. Stat. Ann. 

1 31-51 (1987); Del. Code Ann. tit. 19, §705 
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(1953); Hawaii Rev. Laws §378-21 (1985); 
Md. Ann. Code art. 100 § 96 (1966) ; Mass, 
Gen. Laws ch. 149 § 198 (1963); Mich. Comp. 
Laws Ann. §388.1728 (1973); Minn. Stat. ch. 
181.75 (1973); Mont. H. B. 787 (3 CCH Em- 
ployment Practices, Mont. 1126,080 (May 16, 
1974)); N.J. Rev. Stat. §2A:170-90.1 (1966); 
Ore. Rev. Stat. §§ 639. 225.990 (1963); Pa. 
Stat. Ann. tit. 18 § 4666.1 (1969); R. X. Gen. 
Laws Ann. § 28.6.1-2 (1964) ; Wash. Rev. Code 
§ 49.44.120 (1965) . 

13 Ala. Code tit. 46 §274 (1971); Ark. Stat. 
Ann. §§ 71-2201 to -2225 (1967); Fla. Stat. 
Ann. §§493.40-56 (1967); Ga. Code Ann. 
§§ 84-5001 -5016 (1968); 111. Ann. Stat, ch. 
38 §§ 202-1 to -30 (Smlth-Hurd) (1963); Ky. 
Rev. Stat. §§ 329.010-990 (1962); Mich. Comp. 
Laws Ann. § 338.1701 to -1729 (1973); Miss. 
Code. Ann. §§ 39.8920-61 to -84 (1968); Nev. 
Rev. Stat. §§ 648.005-210 (1967); N. M. Stat. 
Ann. §§67-31-4 to -14 (1963); Gen. Stat. 
N. C. §66-491.1 (1974); N.D. Cent. Code 
§§43-31-01 to -17 (1965); Okla. Stat. Ann. 
tit. 69 § 1451 to -1476 (1971) ; Code Laws S.C. 
§ 56-1543.51; Tex. Rev. Civ. Stat. art. 2615 
F-3 §§ 1-30 (1969); Utah Code § 34-37-1 to 
-14 (1973); Va. Code Ann. §§ 54-729.01 to-0ia 
(1968). 

14 For a summary of the unsuccessful at- 
tempts to pass legislation In New York State 
outlawing the use of polygraph testing, see 
The Record, Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, 322-324 (1966); see also 
Westln at 223-226. There are six Senate bills 
and one Assembly bill In committee for the 
1974 Session Of the legislature. 

16 See Hermann at 26-137. For an early 
treatise on the constitutional rights of pri- 
vacy see Warran & Brandels, The Right of 
Privacy, 4 Harv. L. Rev. 193 (1890) . 

“381 U.S.479 (1965). 

17 A series of bills were Introduced Into the 
Senate In the 89th and 90th Congresses cul- 
minating In the Senate’s passage of S. 1035 In 
1967, which prohibited the use of both poly- 
graph and personality testing of federal gov- 
ernment employees. However, S. 1035 died 
In the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service during the 90th Congress. A 
similar bill, S. 1438 (barring the use of both 
polygraph and personality tests on federal 
government employees) was reintroduced In 
the 91st Congress and again In the 92nd 
Congress. In addition, two bills were Intro- 
duced in the House during the 92nd Con- 
gress, H.R. 9449 and H.R. 9783, both Identical 
to H.R. 688. H.R. 9783 Is cosponsored by the 
members of the House Judiciary Committee. 
No hearings were ever held regarding these 
House bills. 

16 To refute a possible argument that H.R. 
688 constitutes hi the private employment 
area an unwarranted, and possibly an uncon- 
stitutional, interference with an employer’s 
right to hire and discharge employees, men- 
tion should be made of several other major 
pieces of federal legislation, which also affect 
the employment relationship. In each of 
these instances, federal legislation restrict- 
ing the employer’s rights was enacted to 
achieve Important social objectives. Thus, 
Section 8(a) (3) of the Labor Management 
Relations Act, 1947 (29 U.S.C.A. § 158(a) (3) 
(1965)), makes It unfair labor practice for 
an employer : 

‘‘by discrimination In regard to hire or 
tenure of employment or any term or con- 
dition of employment to encourage or dis- 
courage membership in any labor organi- 
zation ...” 

Similarly, Section 703(a)(1) of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C.A. § 2000 e-2(a) 
(1) (1970)) makes it an unlawful employ- 
ment practice for an employer to : 

". . , fall or refuse to hire or to discharge 
any individual, or otherwise to discriminate 
against any Individual with respect to his 
compensation, terms, conditions, or priv- 
ileges of employment, because of such indi- 
vidual’s race, color, religion, sex or national 
origin.” 


Likewise, Section 4(a) (1) of the Age Dis- 
crimination In Employment Act of 1967 (29 
U.S.C.A. 1 623(a)(1) (1972 Supp.)), makes 
it unlawful for an employer: 

‘‘to fall or refuse to hire or to discharge 
any individual or otherwise discriminate 
against any Individual with respect to his 
compensation, terms, conditions, or privileges 
of employment, because of such individual's 
age; ” 

Moreover, Section 304(a) of the Consumer 
Credit Protection Act (15 U.S.C.A. § 1674(a) 
(1972 Supp.) ) , provides that: 

“No employer may discharge any employee 
by reason of the fact that his earnings have 
been subjected to garnishment for any one 
indebtedness,’’ 


PARKCHESTER 35 YEARS YOUNG 


HON. MARIO BIAGGU***^ 

OF NEW YORK • 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 5, 1975 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
great sense of pride that I advise my col- 
leagues of the 35th anniversary celebra- 
tion of the establishment of Parkchester, 
a community located within the Bronx 
portion of my congressional district. 

On March 1, 1940, the dreams of such 
individuals as Frederic Ecker, a local 
civic leader, and others were culminated 
with the official opening of Parkchester. 
In the succeeding 35 years, Parkchester 
has grown both in size and stature and 
is now one of the most stable and re- 
spected communities in the entire city 
of New York. 

I am proud to represent the people of 
Parkchester in Congress. I have a great 
deal of contact with the people of Park- 
chester and find them to be involved citi- 
zens committed to the preservation of 
their neighborhood and the betterment 
of the city of New York as a whole. 

This Nation is preparing to celebrate 
its 200th birthday. Occasions such as this 
prove once again that the United States 
is really a nation of neighborhoods and 
the contributions of areas such as Park- 
chester and the numerous other commu- 
nities large and small across the Nation 
should be saluted throughout our bicen- 
tennial celebration. 

I salute the people of Parkchester on 
this joyous occasion. Many of the cur- 
rent residents have been in Parkchester 
for many of the 35 years, a further trib- 
ute to this fine community. Parkchester 
is a strong and viable community which 
will endure and grow in the years to 
come. At this point in the Record I wish 
to insert a most informative article pub- 
lished by the Bronx Press Review en- 
titled “Parkchester Hits Ripe Age of 35”': 

Parkchester Hits Ripe Age of 35 

This week Parkchester becomes 35 years 
old. 

The place has held up well, and so have 
many residents who were among the first to 
move In, back In 1940. 

Ten years ago there were 1600 residents In 
the community— then owned by Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company — they were 
FFPs, First Families In Parkchester. At that 
time Douglas Lowe, resident manager, sent 
out a personal letter to each of the quarter- 
century residents. 

Their names were culled by the office staff 


in a search which was complicated by the 
fact that many of them hod moved once or 
more within the community In the 25-year 
span. 

The official opening date was Mar. 1, 1940, 
but the first resident In fact was Mrs. Mar- 
garet Crandall, who moved Into 2001 McGraw 
Ave. on Feb. 22, with her children. Ten years 
ago she still was living at that address. 

The South Quadrant was the first of the 
four units to be opened to residency, and to 
business tenants, too. In the first few 
months, while working still was going on for 
the completion of the West, East and North 
Quadrants, heavy trucks churned the streets 
into quagmires, and early residents trod on 
duckboards to keep out of the mud. The 
first stares opened were those on lower 
Uniomwt Rd. One laundry company even 
did Ipfsiness from a truck prior to taking 
stM^occupancy. 

jjps many as 500 moving vans a day lum- 
flsered into the- South Quadrant when the 
move-ins were started in earnest, residents 
taking apartments In the South quadrant 
apartment buildings and in five lh the West 
Quadrant. 

In those days Douglas Lowe was assistant 
manager in the rental department, and Frank 
C. Lowe, later to become a Metropolitan vice 
president in charge of all company housing, 
was the resident manager. They and the rent- 
ing and administration staff members worked 
seven days a week, through most of 1940, to 
bring In the 12,272 families. 

The advent of World War II delayed com- 
pletion of the original renting lists. Because 
the heads of some 1500 families were going 
into the Armed Forces, they were released 
from lease obligations. But servicemen were 
promised they’d be given apartments when 
they returned from service, and this pledge 
.was redeemed. 

Ten years ago Douglas Lowe estimated that 
between 300 and 600 second generation mem- 
bers of the original movers-in had taken 
Parkchester apartments, too. At about the 
same time, the Press-Review printed a news 
item about a fourth-generation Parkchester 
family. 

The establishment of the giant home cen- 
ter, at that time the largest in the world, in 
many ways transformed the Unionport com- 
munity in which It was set on the site of 
the old Catholic Protectory. New churches 
were established to serve the newcomers, 
schools were enlarged or were constructed, a 
retail center was established within the 
community, and many stores were located in 
the fringe areas. 

Today Parkchester still Is a viable com- 
munity, intact and serviceable, with its 
buildings In good repair, and Its famous 
features, notably the Metropolitan Oval area, 
even more handsome now than ever before. 

There have been changes, of course. There 
is a new landlord for the renters and a new 
program for the owners of condominiums in 
the North Quadrant. 

And there are two strong tenants orga- 
nizations In being now which were never 
thought seriously about in years past; the 
Parkchester Tenants Association, headed by 
a young man who grew up in the community, 
energetic Assemblyman John C, Dearie (D„ 
85th A. D.); and the Parkchester Defense 
Fund, led by dogged, resourceful John J. 
Whalen, who also heads Community Demo- 
cratic Club — another comparative newcomer 
organization. 

As someone has said “the days of wine 
and roses” are gone. Still, there’s good water 
and there are flowers, for Parkchesterltes. 

When Doug Lowe sent out his quarter- 
century message he was able to note that In 
the first 25 . years of the community there 
were six voluntary Increases asked, and in 
those days, there was a 96 percent voluntary 
acceptance. Well, look, it’s not the same now. 
There’s the new ownership, headed by Harry 
Helmsley In fact and Parkchester Manage- 
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;uent, in title; there are the raises ordered 
through City agreements and announced by 
municipal departments, not by a resident 
manager. There are frictions and troubles 
occasioned by mistrust, but even more so by 
the zoom* of expenses and the disarrayed 
shambles *of the landlord-tenant situation 
throughout the "City, throughout the country. 

Always the Parkchester residents sense the 
presence of Harry Helmsley, whom only a 
comparative few of them ever have seen — 
at a dinner to Monsignor Gustave J. Schul- 
theiss, former pastor of St. Raymond's 
Church. 

The renters deal with Ben Lafiosca, who 
came to his post after serving years with 
Metropolitan housing. He 13 an engaging, 
concerned and forthright young man, frank 
and sensitive. And the head of highly at- 
tractive family. He has plunged Into civic 
and philanthropic activities. He Is a highly 
useful citizen who contributes a great deal 
to the Bronx at large. 

Rix McDavid still Is In charge of what used 
to be called the operating department. He 
is executive vice president of Parkchester 
Management; he has been on this Job since 
before Parkchester opened, and he has a con- 
suming drive to keep the community oper- 
ating at highest level of efficiency. 

There is a real estate office in the commu- 
nity, Brown, Harris, Stevens, Inc., on East 
Ave., sales agent for Parkchester North Con- 
dominium. and the condominium owners are 
holding their first meetings in preparation 
for taking over their share of operations of 
their own individually and privately-owned 
homes in the North. 

The Court of Appeals last week gave rul- 
ings in favor of Harry HelmBley in suits 
against John J. Whalen and against Attorney 
General Louis J. Lefkowitz both. There Is 
more legal actions posed, and conducted by 
the Parkchester Defense Fund. 

And Mr. Whalen says that on balance, he 
and the Defense Fund won more from the 
Court of Appeals decision than was lost, de- 
spite the fact that the ruling appeared to 
be contrary. This he will develop. 

Thirty-five years ago there was not a sin- 
gle black resident, despite the fact that appli- 
cations were open In such public places as 
the first World’s Fair In Flushing Meadows. 
The first occupancy was illegal — a sublease 
on civil rights testing grounds, the so-called 
Decatur case which ended in an eviction. 

The first routine rental to a black followed 
when Frank C. Lowe personally arranged It — 
after pressure from the NAACP, to be sure. 
Today the presence of blacks, Latin-Amer- 
lcans and other minority group residents Is 
a commonplace. 

So, after more than one-third of a century, 
Parkchester — the personal pride of the late 
Frederic Ecker. president of the Metropolitan, 
Is very much a community of service, healthy 
and attractive, offering good homes at rentals 


Members of the House are joining me in 
cosponsoring this legislation. 

As I have said before, correspondence 
between Members of Congress and their 
constituents is a vital part of the demo- 
cratic legislative process. Members of 
Congress now have the right to corre- 
spond with their constituents free of 
charge under the franking privilege. My 
bill would extend this privilege to the 
constituent. 

I believe it is important, in these days 
when the Federal Government has grown 
to be large and complex, that each citi- 
zen have free access to his Congressman. 
When a citizen has a question or prob- 
lem relating to the Federal Government, 
he should be able to turn to his elected 
representatives, free of charge, to get the 
information or assistance he needs. 
When he wants to express his opinion on 
the issues of the day, he should be able 
to contact his Congressman free of 
charge. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that enactment 
of this bill would be an important reform 
that would make Congress and the Fed- 
eral Government better servants of the 
people. 


CONGRESSIONAL BLACK CAUCUS 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES,- 

Wednesday, March 5, 1975 f 

Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, February 27, the Congfffesiorial 
Black Caucus announced its .legislative 
agenda for the 1st session m the 94th 
Congress. This legislative agenda is the 
Caucus’ first formal statement of legis- 
lative goais and aetivjffts for the up- 
coming session of Congress. 

The Congressional" Black Caucus has 
as its mol to, “Wjf have no permanent 
friends and no permanent enemies, only 
permanent interest.” The Caucus will be 
working wit}* other groups Inside and 
outside tlnirCongress to develop legisla- 
tive strategy around these common in- 
terest. TjBis agenda will secure as a back- 
bone for the Caucus’ attempts to curb 


the present economic recession through 
sound and meaningful legislation. 

agenda will be presented in three 
which still are moderate in view of the gen- *f>ari;s. Today I submit to my colleagues 
erai market levels. an overview and opening statement of 

There are problems and there are trouble* the Caucus’ legislative priorities of 1975 : 
but 35 years after the Crandall family mogfd CoNGRE3BIOnAL Black CauCT8 , 
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Parkchester — there she stands. 
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CONGRESSMAN NIX REINBRODUCES 
FREE CONSTITUENT MAIL BILL 


HON. ROBERT Jf. C. NIX 

OX PEWNSVjirANXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF HKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,01arch 5, 1975 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I am today re- 
introducing myrbill to allow citizens to 
correspond free of charge with their Rep- 
resentative and Senators. Twenty-two 


Agenda. 1st Session, 94th Congress 

INDEX 

I. Opening Statement. 

II. Areas of Major Legislative Focus. 

A. Economy: 

1. Full Employment. 

2. Tax Reform. 

3. The Budget and Appropriations Process. 

B. Voter Participation: 

1. Voting Rights Act of 1665. 

2. Universal Voter Registration. 

C. Federal Domestic Assistance Programs: 

1. General Revenue Sharing. 

2. Health Care. 

3. Social insurance. 

4. Edueatioh. 

III. Individual Legislative Initiatives. 

A. Child Care. 

B. Civil and Political Rights and Liberties: 


1. Voting Representation for the District 
0 ‘ Columbia. 

2. Dishonorable Discharges, 

3. Amnesty. g 

4. Discrimination in Bar Extinctions. 

5. Psychosurgery Prohibition* 

6. Mexican-Ameriean Land lights. 

C. Criminal Justice: f 

1. Gun Control. / 

2. Grand Jury Reform. £ 

3. Criminal Justice Reform! 

4. Dum-Dum Bullets. / 

5. Office of Federal Corjlctlonal Ombuds- 

B an. g 

6. To Permit Suits Against States and 

localities. § 

7. Drugstore Robbery^' 

D. Consumer Pro tec Win: 

1. F.U.E.L. Subsidy Program for Energy 
Costs. 

2. Antitrust. 

3. Commodity Prijfe Marketing. 

E. Foreign Affair* 

1. Rhodesian Cljrome. 

2. Fair Employment Practices for US. 
Firms in SouiA Africa. 

3. African Development Funding Act. 

F. Governmental Structure and Responsi- 
bility: s 

1. Bureaucratic Accountability. 

2. Census Undercount. 

3. Cafcffnet Level Minority Enterprises 

/ yenc yj' 

4. Independent Office of Civil Rights En- 
f rce*lent. 

oy? Veterans' Pensions. 

S' Hatch Act Reform. 

7. Social Security Disability Benefits. 
f G. Health: 
f 1. Narcotics. 

2. Mobile Health Units. 

3. Amniocentesis Research. 

H. Low-Income Housing. 

I. Limited Moratorium on Repayment of 
FHA and VA-Guaranteed Loans. 

2. Condominium Conversion Protection. 

3. Low Interest Loans for Rehabilitation. 

I. Martin Luther King Birthday National 
Holiday. 

J. Women's Rights: 

1. Rape Prevention and Control. 

2. Pap Smear Test. 

3. Social Security Coverage for Homemak- 
e s. 

Congressional Black Caucus, Legislative 
Agenda, 94th Congress, 1st Session 

For too long, we have seen no fundamental 
ciange In our national policies and priorl- 
t es In response to domestic needs. In the 
U30’s, the Great Depression led to a system 
Of Social Security, Following the War, the 
Employment Act of 1946 was passed. In the 
l)6Q’s major civil rights laws were passed. 
And in the mid-'SO's, a belated and only 
partial response to the problems of poverty 
was begun. . 

Today, we face a period of economic tur- 
moil following closely an era of tragic Inter- 
national and American political turmoil. 
Vet, as In the '30's, these great events have 
served to create a common understanding 
among most Americans as to our common 

0 lemma. It is not the rich against the poor, 
black against white. Instead, there is a 
mutual recognition that any of us may be 
tie next victim of unemployment, and that 
a 1 of us will most certainly be the next 
v ctims of Inflation. 

The Congressional Black Caucus has as 

1 s motto that “we have no permanent 
t ‘ fends and no permanent enemies, only per- 
manent interests." At this time of economic 
distress, we feel we have many more friends 
t fan enemies, as our interests are even more 
c early those of the nation. While our fore- 
n ost concerns are those of blacks, those 
concerns and their remedies are Inextricably 
intertwined with those of all Americans. 

This legislative agenda begins to address 
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